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cial interest to American students we shall quote here a statement in connexion with 
American students to which Professor Klein wishes the widest publicity to be given : 

' ' It frequently happens at Gottingen, and probably at other German universi- 
' ' ties as well, that American students desire to take the higher courses when their 
"preparation is entirely inadequate for such work. A student having nothing but 
' ' an elementary knowledge of the differential and integral calculus, usually coupled 
"with hardly a moderate familiarity with the German language, makes a decided 
' ' mistake in attempting to attend my advanced lectures. If he comes to Gottingen 
"with such a preparation (or, rather, the lack of it), he may, of course, enter the 
" more elementary courses offered at our university; but this is generally not the 
"object of his coming. Would he not do better to spend first a year or two in one 
"of the larger American universities ? Here he would find more readily the tran- 
sition to specialised studies, and might, at the same time, arrive at a clearer judg- 
"ment of his own mathematical ability; this would save him from the severe dis- 
appointment that might result from his going to Germany." 

The spirit of these colloquia make up somewhat for their incompleteness. It 
would seem as if most of the hearers were quondam students of Professor Klein, as 
his attitude and tone is that of an old teacher. T. J. McC. 

A History of Philosophy, With Especial Reference to the Formation and De- 
velopment of Its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr. W. Windelband. Au- 
thorised translation by James H. Tufts, Ph. D. New York and London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. Pp. 640. Price $5.00. 
There could be no question of the necessity of a translation of Dr. Windelband's 
" History of Philosophy." The work, which appeared as recently as 1891, met with 
a very favorable reception in Europe, and possesses many excellences by which it 
may be favorably compared with the other standard text-books upon this subject. 
It is not a mechanical re-elaboration of the subject-matter of the history of philosophy, 
but is based upon many new commendable points of view, both of form and concep- 
tion. As distinguished from most other manuals of this subject, it gives little space'to 
biographical and bibliographical details, but devotes the main part of its expositions to 
the presentation of the motives under which our notions of the universe and of life 
have been developed. This excellence of form has been enhanced by the typograph- 
ical execution of the translated work, where the matter is so arranged that the stu- 
dent has every advantage that mechanical means can supply, among which we must 
not omit to notice a good index. 

If the reader of this volume is disappointed in some respects, (though there are 
as many counter-aspects in which he will be pleased, ) his disappointment will spring 
from reasons which the author well defends. Little emphasis has been placed upon 
the individuality of thinkers, and we miss that inspiration which always attaches 
itself to the activities of persons. It is what the Germans call a " scientific" expo- 
sition, and we may also say it is an academical one. This characteristic point of 
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view of the work will explain the severe criticism which Dr. Windelband makes of 
books like Lewes's " History of Philosophy, " and also of works of the stripe of 
Diihring's.* All is presented under the point of view of development, and not under 
that of the individual thinkers. A quotation will suffice to characterise Dr. Windel- 
band's idea. 

"Before all else the decisive question is : what has yielded a contribution to 
' ' the development of man's conception of the universe and estimate of life ? In the 
" history of philosophy those structures of thought are the objects of study which 
" have maintained themselves permanent and living as forms of apprehension and 
"norms of judgment, and in which the abiding inner structure of the human mind 
"has thus come to clear recognition. This is then the standard, according to which 
" alone we can then decide also which among the doctrines of the philosophers — 
' ' concerning, as they often do, so many various things — are to be regarded as prop- 
" erly philosophical, and which, on the other hand, are to be excluded from the his- 
" tory of philosophy. Investigation of the sources has of course the duty of gather- 
' ' ing carefully and completely all the doctrines of philosophers, and so of affording 
"all the material for explaining their genesis, whether from their logical content, or 
" from the history of civilisation, or from psychological grounds; but the purpose 
"of this laborious work is yet only this, that the philosophically indifferent may be 
"ultimately recognised as such, and the ballast then thrown overboard. It is espe- 
cially true that this point of view must essentially determine selection and presen- 
" tation of material in a text-book, which is not to give the investigation itself, but 
" to gather up its results." 

Little need be said upon this excellent conception of the History of Philosophy 
which entirely harmonises with the spirit of modern methods of instruction. The 
translation appears to be in every respect a faithful and painstaking one. No one who 
has not done such work can be aware of the difficulties which it presents. As the trans- 
lator confesses, his success has been an unequal one. And whilst there are some 
passages which are very idiomatically and smoothly rendered, there are others which 
bear the marks of a too close and stilted adherence to the original, especially in the 
rendering of technical terms which the Germans multiply beyond all reasonable 
limit in their works. The translator has added to the bibliographical lists some 
English and American works which will be of help to the student, who upon the 
whole, we think, will find Dr. Windelband's work very serviceable. /ucpK. 

Grundzuge der physiologischen Psychologie. By Wilhelm Wundt. Vol II. Leip- 
sic : Wilhelm Engelmann. 1893. Pp. 684. 
Shortly after the appearance of the first volume of the fourth edition of Wundt's 
"Grundzuge der physiologischen Psychologie," we receive the second. This book 

* By the way, on page 17, foot-note, Dahring's Christian name is given as " Ed." but should be 
Eugen. This instructive and versatile philosopher, we regret to say, is also classified on page 
630 as a "side phenomenon" along with Hermes, Bolzano, Guenther, and Rosenkrantz. 



